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letters and Memoranda of William Scattergood. 


(Continued from page 378.) 

“Are ye able to drink of the cup that I 
drink of, and to be baptized with the baptism 
that Iam baptized with ?” was the query of 
the dear Master to two of his first disciples. 
Thus showing that it was, in measure, to be 
the tried and humiliating experience of every 
one who, like them, enlisted under his banner, 
recognized Him as their Captain unto becom- 
_ ing his disciples, through filial adoption, and 
by the fellowship of his suffering. To such as 
these, chastenings, trials, conflicts, with bap- 
tisms as into the depths of Jordan, become 
but as part of the way to prepare for useful- 
ness in the Church of Christ, as well as that 

“Ordained to guide the ransomed spirit home, 

From toilsome life to never ending rest.” 

We have witnessed in the case of the tribu- 
lated author of these Letters and Memoranda, 
that though almost ready at times to cast 
away the shield of faith, and to “be swallowed 
up with overmuch sorrow,” he was neverthe- 
less in mercy supported through deep and 
hidden conflicts; and that over all the as- 
saults of the enemy, the desire was kept alive 
to devote himself, body, soul and spirit, to the 
work and service of Him who had visited 
him in his tender years; who had preserved 
in many temptations ; and who had again and 
again returned to bless, as promised, His 
name recorded in the heart of every one of 
his loving children. To be made willing to 
accept the Saviour in his meek and lowly 
appearance, to walk by faith, to let patience 
have its perfect work under the Lord’s chas- 
tening, and to profit duly by the things which 
we have suffered, are perhaps as hard Chris- 
tian lessons as any that we are called to, or 
permitted to learn in the training, transform- 
ing school of Christ. 

W.S., as set forth in the following memo- 
randum, was now to enter upon the great 
work of the ministry. For which service, 
who can doubt, the foregoing recorded exer- 
cises were, in part, the preparatory discipline. 
For as under the Law, they were to be “clean 
who bear the vessels of the Lord ;” so under 
this new covenant dispensation the soul must 
become “as a weaned child,” and the lips 
touched with the live coal from off the holy 
altar, before power from on high, or the 
anointing oil, would by the Omniscient, be 
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poured forth unto the praise, in this line of "May I be strengthened to faithfulness in the 


service, of his ever-excellent and adorable 
name. 


“9th mo. 23d, 1838.—Last Fourth-day, in 
our little meeting at Greenwich, I opened my 
mouth in a few words, commencing with : 
‘Who will show us any good?’ And oh! the 
feeling experienced since then till to-day. It 
truly seemed as if my soul had found rest, 
and my foot once more a firm place to stand 
upon. 
duty to bend the knee in public prayer was 
reasoned away, and emptiness is my portion 
this evening. It seems now as if the path 
was plainly pointed out in which I ought to 
walk, if I expected peace with God.* 

Truly the fleece is turned enough in the 
experience of these days, to give courage to 
my fearful soul, which has held back, dread- 
ing the cross; and saying, I am unfit for this 
great work. Truly, indeed, I am unfit. But 
the Lord can qualify the meanest for his ser- 
vice; and if He see proper to strengthen me 
for this work, I have great occasion to bow 
in submission, and say: ‘Thy will be done.’ 
O! may my trembling knees be confirmed, 
and may I be enabled to put forward the 
work of the day which has been too fearfully 
neglected of late years.” 

“10th mo. 15th, 1838.—My mind, through 
mercy, is preserved in calmness. The effort 
to accomplish what appeared my duty, seems 
afresh to bave opened the door of mercy. I 
am favored with renewed and I trust: living 
desires, to draw near to God; to plead for 
mercy; for a capacity to walk conformably 
to his gracious requirings. Oh! that I may 
improve the favor, and be found diligent in 
watchfulness unto prayer. True, I am weak ; 
I find myself, through long-continued neglect 
of duty, weak and prone to earthly sensual 
thoughts; my heart full of other things— 
hard, unthankful and irresolute. Neverthe- 
less, in the humbling sense of my many in- 
firmities to be made to fecl that help is laid 
upon one that is mighty, is calculated to ani- 
mate in prayer, that the Great Master will 
hear and answer out of his holy habitation. 


* From a letter by one since deceased, dated 9th mo. 
19th, 1838, we extract the following: “W. Scattergood 
has appeared both in testimony and supplication in 
our meeting within a couple of weeks. Thou perhaps 
knows that he appeared in the same way when a very 
young man and before his marriage ; but a few times 
only. I believe some of his friends have looked toward 
him as a laborer in that line ever since. I was not 
alone in thinking it savored of the right thing—seem- 
ing to bring a solemnity over us, not immediately dis- 
sipated. I am sure he had my sympathy ; and I don’t 
know but my heart almost rejoiced that he could be 
made willing to be put forth on the Lord’s errands. It 
was not unlooked for by some of our members. They 
dined with us on First-day. I was struck with a more 
than usual soberness of countenance and deportment, 
but did not know what was passing within. I hope he 
may be preserved faithful; and if called to labor in 
word and doctrine, do it in humility and sincerity.”— 
From “Selections of Letters and Memoranda of Mary 
M. Sheppard,” p. 110. 


Today in meeting an impression of 


‘appointed path, and to a consistent walk 


among men. May my conversation be sea- 
soned with salt; and may I be engaged day 
by day to seek a closer acquaintance with 

im, who is the strength of our life, and with- 
out whose gracious assistance, we can do 
nothing acceptable in bis eye sight.” 


From Sarah Hillman to W. 8. 
“ Philada., 11th mo. 18th, 1838. 

Dear William,—Thy last letter was truly 
grateful, as it contained intelligence new to 
me and desirable. * * * And now, my dear 
friend, if thou lettest faithfulness to the Lord 
be the girdle of thy loins, He will assuredly 
give thee thy wages, as He has in mercy 

one ; and all that He spake to thee of in early 
days, will He accomplish as thou keepest hold 
on thy part of the covenant. Oh! that thou 
mayest follow unreservedly and faithfully the 
leadings of his Holy Spirit, counting nothing 
too near or too dear to part with for bis blessed 
name’s sake: and when He leadcth again into 
Jordan, yea, the very depths of Jordan, be 
willing to abide there until He speaks the 
word, ‘Come up hither.’ Ab! then thou wilt 
bring up thy stones of memorial, living stones 
to the honor and praise of Him who hath 
called thee out of darkness, and whose love 
hath been ever toward thee; yea, I have in- 
variably believed, that in the very darkest 
times thou hast experienced since I knew 
thee, thou hast been in his love. 

Things here are truly discouraging as re- 
lates to the Church, looking with man’s un- 
assisted sight: nevertheless, the eye of faith 
from Pisgah’s mount, beholds, at seasons, the 
good land and better times ahead. Then let 
us struggle on, my dear friend, and cast our 
care for time and for eternity, on Christ 
Jesus ; He, who has in mercy never to be for- 
gotten, visited us in infant years, and kept 
us in an humbling sense of our inability to 
save ourselves, and whose gracious promise 
even in our darkest moments has been real- 
ized, ‘Lo, | am with you always,’ or we had 
long are this fallen a prey to theenemy. Ab! 
and He will be with his own, as I believe, to 
the very end of the world. ‘The mountains 
may depart, and hills be removed, but my 
kindness shall not depart from thee, neither 
shall the covenant of my peace be removed, 
saith the Lord, that hath mercy on thee.’ 
Pray for us in this great city, this tumultuous 
city ; that our faith fail not. Great are our 
conflicts; wrestling not against flesh and blood 
only, but against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Our meetings very large (a great as- 
semblage of gay people, ) and often interrupted 
(I speak in fear) by offerings whereupon the 
impresses of the hand of the High Priest— 
the great Apostle of our profession—is not 
seen, or any of the living virtue—the smell of 
the ointment made after his art—discernable. 
May we learn to be content. When the Seed 
suffers, we must suffer. My heart is full; but 
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it is near meeting time, and must affection-|them. And on the other hand the woe and 

ately commend us to the keeping of Israel’s;misery that attends for the disobedient. 

Shepherd, and say farewell. 
Thine in sincerity, 


For ‘‘ ‘The Friend.” 
Gather the Fragments. 
Speaking again to his wife, said, If thou keep} - 12th mo. 31st, 1869.—An acquaintance pe 
to God und his truth, He will be a husband|lated to me a remark made by his grand 
to thee and a father to my children, and the|father, John Tatum, probably many year 


§. Hr~iMAN.” 


“1st mo. 13th, 1839.—I find that conflict 
is still to be my portion ; and that the struggle 
with the enemy is still to be maintained. The 
condition of my mind in meeting is often try- 
ing beyond expression. So little capacity to 
draw near to the Fountain! Such a prepon- 
derance of earthly sensual cares and wander- 
ing thoughts? How is this to be avoided! 
How shall I overcome in this matter! 
Lord! look down in pity upon me; and so 
clothe with the covering of thy Spirit that I 
may know an arising with thee unto eternal 
life. In my daily converse among men, may 
I experience a more watchful frame of spirit, 
that my words may be few and savory, min- 
istering grace to the hearers.* Oh! that I 
may experience a fervent concern, morning 
by morning, to walk in thy fear; that so 
may know thy favor and presence extended 
for my consolation and strength in the need- 
ful time. My mouth of late has not been 
opened in meeting; but I have had to mourn 
when there, under a sense of my utter unfit- 
ness for so weighty a work, and to desire 
preservation from the hands of my cruel 
enemy.” 

“Ist mo. 20th.—Went to meeting to-day 
under a feeling of earnest desire that [ might 
profit by it, and know a little of the lifting up 
of the Lord’s countenance. Through mercy, 
[ was in some measure favored to struggle 
for the blessing ; but do not find the light and 
joy which I so much desire to feel. May I 
deeply ponder and enquire the reason. Is it 
because I desire the reward without the 
labor? and do I wish to enjoy rest and satis- 
faction short of a complete victory over sin 
and the corruptions of my hard beart? Itis 
my fervent prayer at times, that the Lord 
would purge me with hyssop, that I may be 
clean; and wash me that I might be whiter 
than snow. That He would ‘restore unto me 
the joy of his salvation; and uphold me by 
his free spirit.’” 

(To be continued.) 
——_~+ > 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
In a recent examination of the old records 
of Concord Quarterly Meeting, the following 
was found on a loose sheet: 


Some of the last words of counsel and exhorta- 
tion spoken by Walter Fausit to his wife, 
children and friends, about twelve hours be- 
fore his departure out of this life. 


“T desire to have my love remembered to 
all friends, and especially to Samuel Bownas, 
if you live to see him again, and more I would 
name particularly, but for reason of weakness 
of body I cannot. He then desired his wife 
might be called, and when she came his first 
words to her were, I am laboring for my long 
home, and then how brave it is to be before 
the Lord with a clear conscience; what a 
happy state is such; what a joy is there for 


* A testimony left us from another hand is: “ His 
serious and weighty deportment, and a kind attention 
to the numerous persons employed in the establishment 
under his care, with his diligence in attending, mostly 
accompanied by his family, all his religious meetings 
—a distance of twice 174 miles—caused him to be much 
esteemed by those with whom he became acquainted. 
So that, it is believed, his influence and example had a 
restraining and salutary effect upon those with whom 
he had intercourse.” 


poorer and lower thou seems to be in thine 
own eyes, the nearer the Lord will be unto 
thee and work for thy deliverance beyond 
thy expectation. And then speaking to his 
children, said: I desire you may keep to the 
Truth and then the Lord will do wonderfully 
for you; and speaking particularly to his son 
Jobn, said, My soul hath often travailed in 
jsecret to God for thy preservation, and if 
ithou wilt but leave off thine own willing and 
be more faithful to God than thou hast been, 
He will make of thee a noble plant, but if thou 


refuse to be obedient to God’s teachings, and 
do thy own will and not his, then thou wilt 
become a vagabond; and then he uttered 
some words in prayer to God, which were in 
jthis wise: 


‘O Lord! keep thy people in unity one 
with another, and affect their hearts more 
and more with thee, and prosper thy truth 
in their assemblies, that thou may have the 
praise of thine own works,’ and many such 
like words he uttered in prayer and exhorta- 
tion, which are not remembered. And when 
he delivered these things his spirit was much 
raised and the power of the Lord was emi- 
nently with him and flowed through him to) 
the tendering of the hearts of those that were | 
present in an extraordinary manner; and s0| 
he continued patientin mind, perfect in speech, 
and quick of apprehension to the last mo-| 
ment—it being the 29th day of Ist mo. 1704.” 

From Dr. Smith’s History of Delaware Co. 


before. When an old man he was in the gj 
on some religious service, and dined, as I gp. 
derstood, at the house of the parents of m 
informant. On parting, the family said they 
supposed he would soon be with them again, 
as the time for the convening of the Meeting 
for Sufferings was approaching. John spoke 
doubtfully, and thought his time of service 
was nearly over. As they seemed surprised, 
he explained, that when at a meeting not lon 
before, he had expressed a concern which did 
not seem to meet with much acceptance 
among his friends, and he found his mind ga 
little disturbed by the circumstance ; and he 
concluded that if such an occurrence could 
produce such an effect upon him, it was an 
evidence of the weakness of advancing years, 
and a warning not to be disregarded. 

3d mo. 27th, 1870.—An anecdote was re- 
lated of Abraham Griffith, a minister of Robe- 
son Meeting, which contained some instruc 
tion. When looking towards marrying, he 
felt some difficulty in deciding, to which of 
two women his addresses should be paid. One 
was rich and the other poor. He thought 
the poor woman was the one whom he ought 
to marry, but being tempted by the wealth 
of the other, passed by the lane leading to 
her house, concluding that if the rich one re- 
fused him, he would try the other. His suit 
was accepted and he married the rich wife, 
who proved a thorn in his side. In ridin 
up hill on horseback behind him, she vail 


we learn, that as early as 1684, Walter Fausit|hold on by the bair of his head. He bore his 
(as it was then spelled) settled on the north-|domestic trials patiently, regarding them as 
east side of Ridley Creek, in the township of of his own procuring, since he had married @ 


Ridley. ‘“ He was a man of great industry 
and energy of character, for while he attend.| 
ed strictly to his religious duties as a preacher| 
and member of the Society of Friends, he was | 
equally diligent in the service of the commu-| 
nity as a good citizen. In 1695 he was ap-! 
pointed one of the Peace Makers for Chester 
county, then an office of considerable respon- | 
sibility, and also served one year as a member | 
of the Assembly. 

For many years Chester Monthly Meeting 
was held at his house. His wife Grace hav- 
ing died in 1686, he was married to Rebecca 
Frame, of Darby, in 1694. He died 1704,| 
leaving two sons—John, who married Grace 
Crook, and Nathan by his first wife—and 
three daughters, Rebecca, Mary and Sarah, | 
by his second wife, to survive him.” 

W. F. was one of the signers of the testi- 
mony against Geo. Keith. In 1698 he paid 
a religious visit to England. 

Of W. F.’s son John, who was addressed so 
earnestly by his father on his death-bed, we 
find by minute of Chester Monthly Meeting 
of 4th mo. 1708, that “Chester Meeting laid 
before this meeting the great grief and trouble 
occasioned by J. H. and John Fausit’s mis- 
steps in their conversations and the labor of 
love to reclaim them.” Ata meeting in the 
6th mo., J. F. appeared and gave in a paper 
of condemnation to the satisfaction of the 
meeting. There does not appear to be any 
further mention of his name in the minutes 
of Chester Monthly Meeting. We <dee ee 


Whatever our trials are, the strength of 
the conflict lies between faith and unbelief. 


wife of his own choosing, and not the one 
whom his Heavenly Father had pointed out. 

11th mo. 1870.—A friend related an inei- 
dent which had been mentioned by our late 
friend Thomas Evans, as an encouragement 
to those having charge of children to be faith- 
ful in the discharge of their duty in watchin 
over and instructing them. Sometimes suc 
labors are like bread cast on the waters, 
“found after many days.” 

One of the scholars at Westtown School, 
years ago, was a bad boy. After leaving 
school he was sent to sea, but was so trouble- 
some on ship-board, that be was landed ona | 
desolate island, and there left. Here he had 
an opportunity to reflect on his course of life, 
and on the good instructions he had received, 
and the efforts of his friends for his welfare. 
He was led to repent of his sins. After a 
time be was taken from the island by another 
vessel, and came home a changed man. 

The person who gave me the narrative said 
that his father was acquainted with the per- 
son referred to. 

The following anecdote of Christopher 
Healy was narrated by Nathaniel N. Stokes. 

He was at a meeting in Richmond, Indiana, 
at a time when Henry Clay, John J. Critten- 
den, and Governor Moorhead of Kentucky, 
three noted politicians and statesmen, were 
in the city. They wished to attend a Friends’ 
meeting, and accordingly were present. 

In the course of the meeting a concer 
spread over the mind of Christopher, and be 
arose with the words, “ This world is not our 
home,” and proceeded to address the audience 
at some length. Henry Clay and J. J. Crit- 
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tenden sat in a very solid manner, but Moor-|- “He has done nothing,” replied Roger, “but 

head appeared to be more unconcerned. he will never be of any more use to me, and I 
When the meeting closed, Clay arose, shook |cannot afford to keep him. One of the mis- 

bands with Christopher, and expressed his|chievous schoolboys threw a stone at him yes- 

satisfaction with the sermon, saying he should |terday and broke one of his legs.” And the 

never forget the sentence—“ This world isjold shepherd wiped away the tears which 

not our home.” filled his eyes. “ Poor Cap!” he said, “ he was 
Moorhead said there was not a man in alljas knowing as a human being.” 

Kentucky that could cause such a solemnity! “But are you sure his leg is broken?” 

in a meeting, as “that little white-haired|asked Florence. 

man.” “O! yes, miss, it is broken, sure enough; he 


For “* The Friend.”” 


Incidents and Reflections. 
YOUTHFUL CHRISTIANS. 

There are few things that bring more true 
pleasure to the heart of the sincere Christian, 
than to see those young in years bending their 
necks to the yoke of Christ; and becoming 
followers of the Saviour. He can rejoice over 
such, because he knows they have entered on 
the only path in life which leads to pure and 
unmixed felicity. It is sweet indeed to trace 


N. N. Stokes also spoke of a visit which 
Richard Jordan paid to Westfield Meeting, 
about the year 1825. It was a rainy morn- 
ing, and Nathaniel had felt somewhat tempted 
to remain at home; but shaking off the sug- 
gestion, he put on his great coat and went 
through the woods. On entering the house 
he found no one there but Richard, who bad 
come early, and he was greatly rejoiced that 
he bad persevered. 

After the meeting gathered, Richard arose 
and spoke on the divinity of our Saviour. 
Some of those present had imbibed Unitarian 
sentiments, and afterwards left the Society 
in the separation which followed. As R. 
went on with his discourse, he was very close, 
and spoke of some there who were counting 
the blood of the covenant an unholy thing. 
Towards the close he addressed in very com- 


has not put his foot to the ground since.” the dealings of the Lord with those who yield 
Then Florence and her friend rode on. their hearts to Him in early life. Such are 
“We will go and see poor wap said the joften made a blessing to others in a far higher 
gentleman. “I don’t believe the leg is really |degree than they themselves can know. 
broken. It would take a big stone and a} There are many witnesses to the truth, 
hard blow to break the leg of a great dog like |that the Grace of God which bringeth salva- 
Cap.” tion, which is the Spirit of Christ our Re- 
“O, if we could but cure him, how glad |deemer shining in the heart, visits the minds 
Roger would be!” exclaimed Florence. of young children, causing them to fear their 
When they got in the cottage the poor dog|Creator, and pointing out what they must do 
lay there on the bare brick floor, his bair dis-|and leave undone. 
beveled and bis eyes sparkling with anger at| John Churchman thus relates his experi- 
the intruders. But when the little girl called |ence: “I early felt reproof for bad words and 
him “ poor Cap” he grew pacified, and began |actions, yet knew not whence it came, until | 
to wag his short tail; then he crept from|about the age of eight years, as I sat ina 
under the table and lay down at her feet.|small meeting, the Lord by his heavenly love 
She took hold of one of his paws, patted his|and goodness, overcame and tendered my 
rough head, and talked to him while the gen-|heart, and by his glorious light discovered to 
tleman examined the injured leg. It was|me the knowledge of Himself. I saw myself 


forting language those who retained their|badly swollen, and burt him very much tojand what I had been doing, and what it was 
faith and integrity, quoting the language of|have it examined; but the dog knew it was|which bad reproved me for evil; and was 
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the prophet, “They that feared the Lord|meant kindly, and, though he moaned and 
spake often one to another; and the Lord| winced with pain, he licked the hands that 
hearkened and heard it, and a book of re-|were hurting him. 

membrance was written before Him for them| “It’s only a bad bruise; no bones are 
that feared the Lord and thought on his|broken,” said the gentleman ; “ rest is all Cap 
name. And they shall be mine, saith the Lord,|needs ; he will soon be well again.” 

in that day when I make up my jewels, and| “Iamso glad!” exclaimed Florence. “ But 
I will spare them as a man spareth his only|can we do nothing for him? He seems in such 
son that serveth him.” ain.” 

The remembrance of this favored oppor-| “Plenty of hot water to foment the part 
tunity was evidently fresh on the mind of my| would both ease and help to cure him.” 
friend, and he appeared to havea comforting| “ Well, then,” said the little girl, “I will 
hope, that at the end of his days, he would |foment poor Cap’s leg.” 
realize the fulfilment of the gracious promise.| Florence lighted the fire, tore up an old 

J. W.  |flannel petticoat into strips, which she wrung 
aii out in hot water and laid on the poor dog’s 
A True Story of Florence Nightingale. bruise. It was not long before he began to 

When the celebrated philanthropist, Flor-|feel the benefit of the application, and to show 
ence Nightingale, was a little girl ang living|his gratitude in looks and wagging his tail. 
in Derbyshire, England, everybody was struck | On their way home they met the old shepherd 
with her thoughtfulness for people and ani-|coming slowly along with a piece of rope in 
mals. She even made friends with the shy |his bands. 
squirrels. When persons were ill she would| ‘“O Roger!” cried Florence, “you are not 
help nurse them, saving nice things from her|to hang poor old Cap. We have found that 
own meals for them. his leg is not broken after all.” 

There lived near the village an old shep-| “No, he will serve you yet,” said the gen- 
herd named Roger, who had a favorite sheep-|tleman. 
dog called Cap. This dog was the old man’s| “ Well, I am most glad to hear it,” said the 
only companion, and helped in looking after|old man, “and many thanks to you for going 
the flock by day and kept him company at|to see him.” 
night. Cap was a very sensible dog, and kept} The next morning Florence was up early 
the sheep in such good order that he saved his|to bathe Cap. On visiting the dog she 
master a deal of trouble. found the swelling much gone down. She 

One day Florence was riding out with a|bathed it again, and Cap was as grateful as 
friend, and saw the shepherd giving the sheep| before. . 
their night feed; but Cap was not there, and| Twoor three days later, when Florence and 
the sheep knew it, for they were scampering |her friend were riding together, they came up 
about in all directions. Florence and her|to Roger and his sheep. Cap was there, too, 
friend stopped to ask Roger why he was so|watching the sheep. When he heard the voice 
sad, and what had become of his dog. of the little girl bis tail wagged and his eyes 

“QO,” he replied, “Cap will never be of any |sparkled. 
more use to me; I'll have to hang him, poor| “Do look at the dog, miss,” said the shep- 
fellow, as soon as I go home to-night.” herd, “he’s so pleased to hear your voice. 

“ Hang him!” said Florence. “O Roger!|But for you I would have hanged the best 
how wicked of you. What has poor old Cap|dog I ever had in my life.”— Youth's Temper- 
done ?” ance Banner. 


made in the secret of my heart to confess that 
childhood and youth, and the foolish actions 
and words to which they are propense, are 
truly vanity. Yet, blessed forever be the 
name of the Lord! in his infinite mercy and 
goodness, He clearly informed me, that if I 
would mind the discoveries of his pure light 
for the future, what I had done in the time 
of my ignorance, He would wink at and for- 
give; and the stream of love which filled my 
beart with solid joy at that time, and lasted 
for many days, is beyond all expression.” 

Job Scott says: “I can well remember the 
serious impressions and contemplations which, 
at that early period of life, [ten years of age] 
and for some years before my mother’s de- 
cease, attended my mind, as I sat in meeting 
with her and on my way home. I even had 
longing desires to become truly religious, and 
to serve and fear God, as Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob did, and otbers that I read or heard of. 

I am fully persuaded of the great advan- 
tage, and spiritual usefulness to children and 
others, resulting from frequent silent waiting 
on the Lord. I have seen lively and convinc- 
ing evidence of it, even in children very young 
in years ; and fully believe the impressions of 
Divine goodness have been such to their 
minds at some such seasons, even when there 
has not been a word uttered vocally, as have 
lastingly remained and powerfully tended to 
beget the true fear and love of God in their 
young and tender hearts. And oh! that 
parents were more generally concerned to do 
all they could towards leading their tender 
offspring into an early acquaintance with, 
and relish of Divine things ; best learned, and 
most livingly and experimentally sealed upon 
the soul, in a state of silent introversion, and 
feeling after God. 

Almost as early as I can remember any- 
thing, I can well remember the Lord’s secret 
workings in my heart, by his grace or Holy 
Spirit ; very sensibly bringing me under con- 
demnation for my evil thoughts and actions, 
rudeness and bad words; (though not fre- 
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quent in the use of them); disobedience to «af age was comprised in her experience. 


parents; inwardly wishing, in moments of 


The Lord was moulding and maturing the 


anger, some evil to such as offended me; and|young spirit for its eternal home. 


such like childish and corrupt dispositions 
and practices ; which over and beyond all out- 
ward instruction I was made sensible were 
evil, and sprang from a real root of evil in 
me.” 

Anna Shipton relates that when travelling 
in Italy, she stopped ata large hotel. She 
says: “Great was my astonishment in the 
evening, when I descended to the table d’hdte, 
to find a small table spread for me alone in a 
large and magnificent saloon, lighted by one 
solitary lamp and warmed by the faint flame 
of a wood-fire recently ignited. 

The rain poured in torrents; the wind 
howled through the long corridors, and echoed 
through the solitary saloon, with its fresco 
paintings and gorgeous decorations. 

At tbe close of my dinner, a lady in deep 
mourning, enveloped in a mantle and shawl, 
entered the room. Supposing from her ap- 
pearance that she had just arrived in that 
tempestuous weather, I hastened to offer ber 
the seat I had occupied, and stirred the pine 
wood into a cheerful blaze. 

As the pale face of the stranger became 
lighted up by the kindling flame, | was struck 
by the deep dejection of her countenance, that 
told of some recent sorrow. 

She was lately a widow, and now mourn- 
ing an only child, a fair, promising daughter 
of seventeen, in the dawn of life’s morning 
given to God. She had returned for the last 
time from the seminary where her education 
was completed, and the still youthful mother 
welcomed her companionship, to be no more 
interrupted ; both had awaited this day with 
impatience. 

On the first evening of her return, with 
her arm clasped around the waist of her 
mother, and her blooming face pillowed on 
her breast, the young daughter told forth her 
happiness. And then there was a long pause, 
as if some perplexing thought had entered 
her mind and shadowed the face that seemed 
to have known no cloud of care ; and then she 
said slowly, 

‘Mother! Are we Christians?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the widow, a little startled 
at the earnest tone of the question, ‘Chris- 
tians! Yes, I hope so.’ 

‘Then,’ continued the daughter, ‘we do 
not live like Christians. We are just like 
other people. We take the same amusements, 
do the same things. If we are Christians, 
should we not live for Christ ?’ 

These words from the lips of her child, 
who bad never known the trials and sorrows 
of her own life, awakened in the mother new 
views of a future, which she had imagined 
was to be one of social enjoyment and culti- 
vated talents. Mother and daughter took 
counsel together how Christians could serve 
Christ, and both personally desired to know 
how this new life could be lived. 

They had not long to wait to know the 
way of God more perfectly. Fever broke out 
in the neighborhood, and the widow’s only 
child was one of the first to sicken and fade. 

It was the messenger of the Lord t@ pre- 
pare the way before Him. Six long, anxious 
weeks of hope and fear passed by for the 
mother, marked by an amount of heaven- 
taught wisdom in the child that I never be- 
fore traced in one of her years,—so much of 
the trial and temptation more common to 


‘I only wish to live to serve Christ!’ was 
the expression on her lips, whenever a dawn 
of hope brightened the heart of those who 
watched beside her. And the Lord heard it. 

A lady left her own family of five children 
to help the mother to nurse ber only child; 
and when remonstrated with on the danger 
and cruelty of incurring the risk of infection 
to her children, she meekly replied that she 
had obeyed the Lord in coming, and she 
trusted her children to his care, who bade 
her leave all to Him. Her family and herself 
were preserved from the fever. The words 
and example of this young disciple, ‘whom 
Jesus loved,’ were made instrumental in the 
religious awakening of the eldest son of her 
nurse and of several other persons. 

A physician of great eminence, who was 
also a friend of her family, was called in to 
see her. She inquired of him if he thought 
she would recover. He replied that most as- 
suredly she would: On which she reproved 
him with a sternness which startled him, 
telling him that he knew the falsehood that 
he had spoken; and with a power and clear- 
ness that came from the Holy Spirit’s teach- 
ing alone, she set before him the Saviour 
whom he rejected, and the wisdom and power 
of God which be despised. 

During these six weeks this girl of seven- 
teen, with so little [outward] instruction in 
the things of God, but with a heart that longed 
to serve Him, lay down upon a bed of fever 
and suffering to accomplish the desire of her 
heart in ways she knew not; and died to live 
with and serve Christ forever, where neither 
tears nor death can come.” 


Selected. 
BLUE FLOWERS. 
You ask which flowers I love the best, 
When spring calls forth her pretty train, 
And each in pretty garments dressed, 
She sends them forth o’er hill and plain? 
Give me blue flowers 
To grace my bowers, 
“The perfect color’—heaven’s own blue, 
Meek violet, 
In emerald set, 
And glistening with the fragrant dew; 
Or by the brook, 
With downcast look, 
The nodding harebell’s fairy form 
1 love to see, 
Where lowly she 
Doth bend her head to meet the storm. 


Blue flowers! Oh, give me fair blue flowers, 
So pleadingly their azure eyes 
Uplook to mine at morning hours, 
Taking their color from the skies ; 
Of heaven they learn, 
To heaven they turn 
Their opening bells at break of day ; 
And heaven doth shed 
On each fair head 
A blessing on them where they lay— 
A blessing meet, 
For flowers so sweet, 
A portion of her glory bright, 
Our prayer should be, 
Oh, thus may we 
Be “ clothed upon” with robes of light. 


Let others boast of mansions bright, 
Of power, or wealth, or fame ; 

Or seek ambition’s giddy height, 
To win an honored name; 

Let all who choose take foreign tours, 
And all who wish to roam; 

But leave to me the sacred walls, 
And sheltering roof of home. 


CHRIST’S WAY OF BLESSING. 


Oh ! not in strange portentous way 
Christ’s miracles were wrought of old, 
The common thing, the common clay 
He touched and tinctured, and straightway 
It grew to glory manifold. 


The barley loaves were daily bread, 
Kneaded and mixed with usual skill; 

No care was given, no spell was said, 

But when the Lord had blessed, they fed 
The multitude upon the hill. 


The hemp was sown ’neath common sun, 
Watered by common dews and rain, 
Of which the fishers’ nets were spun ; 
Nothing was prophesied or done 
To mark it from the other grain. 


Coarse, brawny hands let down the net 
When the Lord spake and ordered s0; 
They hauled the meshes, heavy-wet, 
Just as in other days, and set 
Their backs to labor, bending low; 


But quivering, leaping from the lake, 
he marvellous, shining burdens rise, 
Until the laden meshes break, 
And all amazed, no man spake, 
But gazed with wonder in his eyes. 


So still, dear Lord, in every place 
Thou standest by the toiling folk 
With love and pity in thy face, 
And givest of thy a and grace 
To those who meekly bear the yoke. 


Not by strange sudden change and spell, 
Baffling and darkening nature’s face ; 
Thou tak’st the things we know so well 
And buildest there thy miracle— 
The heavenly on the common-place. 


The lives which seem so poor, so low, 

The hearts which are so cramped and dull, 
The baffled hopes, the impulse slow, 
Thou takest, touchest all, and lo! 

They blossom to the beautiful. 


We need not wait for thunder-peal 
Resounding from a mount of fire, 
While round our daily paths we feel 
Thy sweet love and thy power to heal 
Working in us thy full desire. 
—8S. Coolidge. 


Selected. 
LITTLE PATTERING FEET. 
The dear little feet, oh ! how busy, 
From morning till night to and fro, 
All over the house they are running, 
Nor stopping to rest as they go. 
Sometimes ’tis an errand for mamma, 
Sometimes it is papa to meet ; 
Oh! who does not love it, the music 
Of these little pattering feet. 


To mothers o’er-burdened with labor, 
And weary with watching and care, 
It sometimes may seem that their music 
Is more than a mother can bear. 
But when the day’s labors are over, 
Then her’s is a pleasure most sweet, 
As she holds them and prays God to bless them, 
These dear, little pattering feet. 


But there are some homes oh, so lonely ! 
Which have been so happy before ; 

And there are some hearts which in anguish, 
Refuse to be comforted more. 

They listen in vain for the music, 
So welcome to them and so sweet, 

In their homes they shall never more hear it, 
For gone are the pattering feet. 


For Jesus who loves little children, 
Has called to that “beautiful shore,” 
Many dear ones, and safe in his presence 
Their little feet weary no more. 


To pass through life without sorrow would 
naturally speaking be good ; but patiently to: 
bear sorrow, and profit by it, is still better; 
the former is a temporary good, the latter 
eternal. 





The Dress Parade at West Point. 


BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 
It was with a feeling akin to pain, that I 
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of a child of mine engaging in scenes of blood- 
shed and destruction. No consideration on 
earth could extort my consent.” And to bis 
eldest daughter he wrote: “There is a sub- 


read in a letter from West Point recently |ject which often hangs heavy on my spirits, 


rinted in the Episcopal Recorder, this expres- 
sion concerning the dress parade at that place, 
that “there is no more beautiful sight in art 
or nature” than the display referred to. As 
this journal has not unfrequently dwelt in 
terms of dispraise and horror upon engage- 
ment in, and preparations for war, I trust that 
nothing may go out from it calculated to di- 
minish the force of its hitherto expressed 
testimony against the barbarous practice. I 
believe it will not be out of place here to con- 
trast, in two extracts from the life of the late 
Bishop Cummins, the merely mental enthu- 
siasm which such a spectacle as a dress parade 
may excite, with that settled hofror which 
actual acquaintance with war, and an appre- 
bension of its baneful accompaniments and 
consequences may engender. 
When George D. Cummins was a young 
man, under thirty years of age, (it being the 
ear 1851,) he was requested to deliver the an- 
nual address before the Cadets’ Bible Society 
of the Virginia Military institute, at Lexing- 
ton. In a letter written from the spot, he 
says : 
«(Bishop Meade’s) home is near the Insti- 
tute, and by the lawn where the cadets parade 
and drill. This is very interesting. Both 
evenings I have been here they have had a 


—I mean my poor dear T ’s inclination 
for a military life. Hating war as I do from 
my very heart, convinced as I am of the in- 
consistency of it with real Christianity, and 
looking on the profession of arms as irrecon- 
cilable with the principles of the Gospel, I 
should mourn —, if one of my boys chose 
so cruel, and generally speaking, so profligate 
a line of life. I could never consent to it, on 
conscientious grounds, and therefore wish 
this bias for the profession of arms to be dis- 
couraged. I dislike and oppose it with my 
whole heart.” 


Whilst I do not forget my own feelings of 


delight and exhilaration, as a lad, in witness- 
ing with all its ‘pomp and circumstance’ the 
soldiers’ march, yet I do confess that the 
Spirit of my God has brought me to a better 
mind upon the subject, and that now to be- 
hold a parade of the military—especially when 
participated in by the orphan-pupils of a 
Girard College or Soldiers’ Home—will bring 
moistened eyes, and quivering lips, and an 
averted face. 

I do not deny that Christian men may have 
been soldiers, but can there be any question 
that the profession of arms is an occupation 
which the followers of Him who defended not 
Himself with the legions which He could have 


drill of flying artillery, and the rapid firing of|called, and who said that “my kingdom is 


the cannon is very beautiful. This evening 
they are to have a batallion drill of the whole 
corps, and it is said to be a very fine sight. 
My address is to-be delivered at eight o’clock 
to-night in the Episcopal Church.” 

In 1864, however, the civil war was nearing 
its close, but its pernicious results upon so- 
ciety becoming each year more and more 
patent to the observant mind, he speaks in a 
strain which makes it evident that the sad 
lessons of the time were not lost upon himself, 
but were rather applied to his spiritual refine- 
ment. 

“ As my life advances,” he says, “I feel more 
profoundly than ever, the utter worthlessness 
and hollowness of a life of worldliness, and 
the unspeakable blessedness of a life whose 
fountains are all in Christ—a life of separate- 
ness from the world, of an earnest following 
of Jesus, and of daily growing more like Him. 
I think the sad discipline of events around us 
for the past three years has contributed to 
increase this feeling in me. The prevalence 
of war and all its horrors—the change in our 
country to one who has seen it so different— 
the new aspects of society—the repulsiveness 
of many social features of our day, all help to 
deepen my longing for something better, 
higher, purer, holier than earth.” 

When I was last upon the parade-ground 
at West Point, two or three summers ago, my 
little boy of nine years, who was with me, 
was naturally disposed to linger that he might 
witness the brilliant evolutions of the cadets. 
I briefly told him why I thought we had 
better pass on. So, when the youngest son 
of the excellent Leigh Richmond, inspired by 
the glitter and show of a military parade, mani- 
fested his preference for a soldier's life, the 
father expressed his dissent in the strongest 
terms. “Anything but this,” said he, “any- 
thing but this—the very mention of a military 
life fills me with horror; I cannot bear to think 


not of this world, else would my servants 
fight,” are enjoined to come out of. The 
primitive Christians of the first three cen- 
turies saw it so, and one of those best known 
to us (Tertullian), writing upon the unlawful- 
ness of the military pursuit, pointedly says 
that “when a man has become a believer, and 
faith bas been sealed, there must either be an 
immediate abandonment of it, which has been 
the course with many, or all sorts of quibbling 
will have to be resorted to in order to avoid 
offending God.” 

Strong language indeed was that used by 
“Fighting Joe Hooker” to Dr. Prime, when 
the latter spoke of the reconcilability in some 
cases, of war and Christianity. The General 
said, with emphasis: “The truth is, a man 
cannot be good and be a fighting man. He 
must have the devil in him. To kill one an- 
other, men must have their blood up, and 
then they are just like devils.” And herein 
the hero of Lookout Mountain and Missionary 
Ridge but echoed the sentiment of the first 
Napoleon, that “war is the business of bar- 
barians,” and of the Duke of Wellington, that 
“men who have nice notions of religion have 
no business to be soldiers.” Ought we not 
therefore to unite with the conclusion of the 
editor of the Boston Christian, who, after re- 
ferring to the vehement expression of Sir 
Charles Napier, in the midst of his triumphs 
in India—* Accursed war! May I never see 
another shot fired!’”—aptly says: “What 
have Christians to do with such cruelties and 
crimes against humanity and against the God 
of peace ?” 

n conclusion, I have remembered those 
last plaintive words of the lamented Hedley 
Vicars, when, fatally wounded beneath the 
tower of the Malakoff, and carried away from 
the field of blood, he faintly exclaimed— 
“Cover my face! Cover my face!” Weknow 
not the revelation of those last awful moments 
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in the young soldier's ebbing life, but we may 
well believe that the oe thought came 
powerfully to mind: Had he, and these com- 
rades of his, and those, his enemies, observed 
the command of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
love one another? And had not this same 
Lord instructed his disciples how they, and 
all others after them who called Him Master, 
should effectually conquer their enemies ? 
Coming like a flood to the remembrance of 
the dying soldier, whilst the roar of cannon 
and the rattle of musketry mingle with the 
curses of the combatants, and the moans of 
the wounded and dying, how appropriate 
then this last request to his carriers—“ Cover 
my face! Cover my face!”—EZpiscopal Re- 
corder. 


Look to Your Influence—At the close of a 
recent General Assembly the mother of a 
grown-up family, whose home had been opened 
for the entertainment of guests during the 
Assembly, exclaimed sorrowfully: “I have 
had such a bitter disappointment. I volun- 
tarily deprived myself of the privilege of 
attending most of the meetings in order that 
I might have four ministers of the gospel at 
my table these two wecks, hoping that my 
oldest son, who has grown skeptical these 
later years, might be brought under their 
godly influence ; that their words, their ex- 
ample and their prayers might convince his 
heart, when arguments had failed to convince 
his head. But instead of any such result, he 
has been driven farther away from the truth 
than ever before, such was the faculty of these | 
ministers for turning all proceedings of the 
Assembly into ridicule, such their uncharita- 
ble remarks and ‘criticisms, such their levity 
and silly nonsense. My children were simply 
disgusted, and my poor Charlie said to me 
this morning, when the door had closed upon 
the last of our ministerial guests: ‘ Mother, 
I have been taught in the Scriptures from 
my youth up, as you have good reason to 
know, and I am well informed as to what a 
professing Christian should be. I havelistened 
to the conversation of these Reverends and 
D. D.’s three hours each day for two weeks, 
and I am more than ever confirmed in my 
unbelief. I bave no desire to have any part 
or lot with such professors, much less to be 
one of such ministers of the gospel. Skeptic 
as [ am, I would not speak of my mother’s 
churcb, nor make light of sacred things, as I 
have heard these men do.’” 

Hannah More once said of Wilberforce: “It 
is impossible to spend an hour in the society 
of that man and not be the better for it.” Let 
us make sure that the homes we enter shall 
be the better for our having been in them; 
that some at least of the children in these 
homes may look back in after years from 
honored positions in the Church, and find the 
date of the turning point in their history 
coincident with the time of our temporary 
abode beneath their parent’s roof.—Selected. 


Were the Ancient Hebrews Left-handed ?— 
Dr. Erlenmeyer has just given an interesting 
and learned lecture to prove that the ancient 
Hebrews were a left-handed people. Most 
of the Aryan people, as we know, write from 
the left to the right of a sheet of paper, and 
their books are so printed as to be read in this 
direction. Most of the Semitic people, on 
the contrary, write from the right to the left 
of the paper. Hitherto this very emphatic 
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difference has been simply represented to be 
a mere characteristic of habit, kept up by 
the reverence for tradition which is so deeply 
rooted in the Semitic mind. It has never 
occurred to any one, so far as we know, that 
the direction taken by the hand of a Semitic 
scribe in writing was due to a physiological 
cause, namely, to the fact that his left hand 
was his better hand, and was much more 
ready and “dexterous” than the hand which 
we Aryans call the dexter. 

Dr. Erlenmeyer insists that the writers of 
the Old Testament, and probably the early 
Talmudists after them, naturally wrote with 
their left hands, and would have found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to write with the 
other hand. Hence it was only natural that 


manuscript should travel along a line which 
started from the right and ended on the left 


Dr. Erlenmeyer says that this hypothesis is 
not a mere happy thought of his own, but 
that he has found striking confirmation of 
the theory in the Talmud. For instance, he 
cites a passage which insists that certain 
special prayers and inscriptions are always to 
be written with the right band, and not with 
the left. The execution of this exceptional 
prescription was a work of time, patience, 
and difficulty, and it is implied that the pro- 
cess of writing with the right hand was a 
departure from the ordinary, casy and natu- 
ral way of writing. The learned doctor also 
cites passages from the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament in which a particular stress seems 
to him to be laid upon the “left-handedness” 
of the old Hebrews. Jacob and Job, he says, 
preferred to give the pre-eminent benediction 
with the left hand instead of the right. Jacob, 
“knowingly and deliberately,” laid his left 
hand upon the bead of his eldest grand-child. 
—London Echo. 


If we neglect a proper care of our bodies, 
disorders will hurt them ; if we omit to seek 
for spiritual nourishment, our souls will be in 
danger of perishing; and if we exercise not 
our reason, to cultivate and improve our na- 
tural understandings, to form us and our 
manners so as to be pleasing and profitable 
members of society, our spirits may in our 
progress through life, contract dispositions 
which, in course of time, may be inveterate 
and hard to be removed ; dispositions which 
will much disqualify us for fulfilling our sev- 
eral departments in life with propriety, and 
with ease and satisfaction to ourselves and 
others.—Richard Shackleton. 
faithful to his commission, and every other 


Every believer, while on earth, in his sev- 
eral calling, is an ambassador for Christ, 
though not called to the ministry. He has 
something of his Master’s character and in- 
terest to maintain. He derives his supplies, 
his supports, his instructions, from above: 
and his great charge and care should be to be 


care he may meenenaty cast upon the Lord 
to whom he belongs. In this sense we are to 
take the state upon ourselves, to remember 
our dignity, and not to stoop to a conformity 
to the poor world among whom we live; we 
are neither to imitate their customs, nor re- 
gard their maxims, nor speak their language, 
nor desire their honors or their favors, nor 
fear their frowns; for the Lord whom we 
serve has engaged to maintain and protect us, 
and has given us his instructions, to which it 
is both our duty and our honor to conform. 


THE FRIEND. 

An East Wind in the East—H. H. Jessup, 
writes from Beirut to the Christian Weekly as 
follows : 

“ Have you ever thought what is meant in 
the Bible by an ‘east wind?’ Had you been 
here last week, you would have learned all 
about it by bitter experience. No wonder 
that Jonah’s head was scorched by it. In 
the Arabic version we read (Jonah iv. 8:) 
‘And it happened at the rising of the sun that 
God prepared a hot east wind and the sun 
smote on Jonah’s head, and he wilted and he 
asked death for himself and he said, My death 
is better than my life.’ 

“An east wind began to rage here on 
Wednesday, August 22nd. A deadening and 
oppressive heat settled over the land. The 
next two days it grew more intense. The air 
was dry and hot as the breath of a furnace. 
The birds sat motionless in the thick trees. 
The green leaves of the fig trees grew crisp 
and dropped to the ground. Book-covers 
curled up as though they were being held by 
a coal grate. Doors, bureaus, and tables 
cracked with a loud noise, and warped with 
heat. Even the wooden ceilings cracked as 
if the boards were in agony. Men and beasts 
panted as if gasping for breath and parched 
for want of water. Our children awoke 
almost every hour of the night, calling for 
cold water. 

“T have rarely enjoyed anything more than 
I did the sight of a great flock of sparrows, 
driven by thirst to our yard, where there is a 
long trough of water. They plunged in, drank 
and drank again, flew around and fairly ex- 
ulted with delight at finding in this arid 
mountain and on such a day an abundance 
of water. A huge centipede plunged into our 
washbowl to slake his thirst, and although 
obliged to dispatch him for fear of his injur- 
ing some one of the family, I could not help 
allowing him to live long enough to enjoy the 
luxury of a draught of cool water. Writing 
was almost impossible, as the ink dried on 
the pen between the inkstand and the paper. 

“T had to ride four miles on horseback 
during the heat. Returning after sunset, I 
met — Bliss just coming up from Beirut. His 
first question was, ‘Is anybody left alive on 
the mountain?’ The heat in Beirut exceeded 
anything in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. No wonder Jonah wilted. Thou- 
sands of Syrians ‘wilted’ on Friday, and I 
doubt not many said in thought if not in 
words, ‘My death is better than my life’ if 
this east wind continues.” 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Animal Remains in the Coal Measures.—An 
examination of some of the stumps of trees 
found in the coal measures of Nova Scotia 
has shown a number of species of fossil frogs, 
snails and insects entombed in them. 

Nitrate of Silver is sometimes used as a 
remedy in epilepsy, and when used for a con- 
siderable time the skin becomes of a peculiar 
bluish color. This color has sometimes be- 
come permanent. 

Manufacture of Canes.—Many are of im. 
ported wood, some from the tropics, China 
and the East Indies. The Whongee canes 
rom China are the stems of a species of 
figantic grass closely allied to the bamboo. 

‘he orange and lemon are highly prized and 
are imported chiefly from the West Indies. 


Myrtle sticks are imported from Algeria. The 


Rajah stick is the stem of a Borneo palm, and 
takes its name from the fact that the Rajg 
will not let any go out of the country withong 
paying a heavy duty. The palm canes ap 
more or less angular and are the leaf-stalkg 
of the date palm. The Malacca canes are the 
stems of a slender climbing palm. 

Many imported sticks have to go th 
a process of straightening by mechanical 
means. They are buried in hot sand till t 
become pliable; then the workman bends it 
in the direction opposite to its natural bend — 
and so straightens it. To make the crook or” 
curl for the handles, one end of the cane jg © 
firmly placed in a vise, and a stream of firg 
from a gas pipe is poured on the part to be 
bent. When sufficient heat has been applied, 
the cane is pulled slowly and gradually round 
till the hook is formed. An additional appli 
cation of heat then serves to bake and per 
manently fix the curl.—Scientijic American. — 

Defective Vision Among Weavers.—It is the 
business of a weaver to keep his eye upon the 
work. The shuttle does not require his at 
tention, still the eye, when on the cloth, cans 
not help following it. The sley moves at 
right angles, and the eye naturally takes in 
this motion also. These two motions struggle 
with each otber in their effect upon the eye; 
and produce an unnatural strain which is 
weakening. Let anyone not accustomed to 
this try to follow the objects near the road: 
side which he passes in a railway train. He 
will find it most fatiguing to the eye. The 
average speed of a railway train is about 30 
miles an hour, and a shuttle in a calico loom 
runs at the rate of 10 miles an hour—but 
then the objects passed in a railway train are 
larger and at a greater distance. 

It is the suddenness of the motion which 
tires the nerves, and this is of course increased 
with the greater velocity of the loom. A 
hand loom weaver with 60 picks in a minute 
bas not nearly the strain on his eyes which # 
power loom weaver has with 200 picks # 
minute.—The Textile Manufacturer. 

Corrosion of Iron.—Iron set in sulphur is 
frequently corroded owing to the presence in 
commercial sulphur of small portions of sul- 
phurie acids produced during sublimation of 
the sulphur. In the joint presence of moisture 
and acids corrosion takes place. The car 
bonic acid gas of the air acts upon it, and a 
this and the moisture are always present im 
the air, iron so exposed is always affected 
more or less by rusting. Wet coal ashes 
corrode iron very rapidly. 

A manufacturer of fine cutlery found at 
one time a large portion of his goods being 
returned to him as in damaged conditiom 
Instead of the bright, clean surfaces for whieh 
such articles are noted, he found rusty, deeply 
oxidized blades. After much anxiety and 
watching to determine the cause, whether it 
was damp paper, the ill-will of some of-bis 
agents, or other cause, it was located upom 
the man who sorted and wrapped the knives 
in packages. Everything he touched was 
found to rust, from the peculiar acid characte? 
of his skin exhalations. 

Similarly, it is well known that some per 
sons cannot carry pocket-knives or bright 
iron articles, as keys, &c., about their persom® 
without their becoming very rusty. 

The rusting of iron proceeds with grat 
rapidity after it has once commenced, becad® 
the rust of iran isa ready absorber of moistal® 
and gases, and it thus constantly convey® 
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new elements of destruction into the yet un-|we shall do it with our eyes open, and with- 
changed metal. It is to this fact that the|out paying the price of the delicate and costly 
great difference in the rusting of used and|cinnamon. The weight of good nutmegs 
unused rails, machinery and tools is due. should be nearly seven to the ounce, grocers’ 
Sympathy in a Dog.—The following touch-|weight. Very fine ones weigh eighty and 
ing narrative is from the pen of a lady. one hundred to the pound, or five or six to 
“Some years ago we possessed a large watch-|the ounce. If pricked with a pin, the oil 
dog, a mastiff, who, when he became old, was|exudes visibly, and the pin also penetrates 
allowed the free range of the garden. Wejreadily. Wild nutmegs are small and pointed. 
also had a little skye terrier, whom he took|They are inferior in the amount of oil and in 
into his especial charge, walking with her,|the general fragrance. 
and apparently showing herthe various walks,| The best cinnamon comes from Ceylon. It 
flower beds, &c. She had, unfortunately, one|is the bark of a tree of the laurel family, 
great vault, i. e., chasing the cat, who was/ which gives us, even in this temperate climate, 
alsoa pet. On one occasion she was taken|such plants as our sassafras and our spice- 
in the act, and her master was administering|bush. ‘The trees are topped like osier willows, 
a little castigation; whereupon the mastitfjand the cinnamon used is the bark from the 
came up quietly to his master, and took his|}young shoots, whieh form the bush at the 
right arm in his mouth, not offering to bite,|top of the tree. It is cut twice a year. A 
but asking him to withhold the coming stroke. |tract not more than a quarter of a mile square 
“The successor to this dog was a still more |forms the great cinnamon oréhard of Ceylon. 
remarkable animal, belonging to the St. Ber-| No other countries produce so fine a quality, 
nard breed. She was with us during a season|or so great a quantity, as the fertile and 
of bitter bereavement. Herown altered looks, |silicious tracts of Ceylon, and the neighbor- 
her quiet and sad demeanor, told how truly|ing islands. The character of true cinnamon 
she shared in the prevailing sorrow. For|is the splintery, fibrous quality of it. It tears, 
many weeks she never entered the house|rather than breaks, and is in small, thin rolls. 
(except the kitchen), but would often look/The taste is sweet and spicy, and it retains its 
wistfully up to the windows. Atlength, when /|flavor long in the mouth. Cassia or Chinese 
she did venture into the dining-room, she|cinnamon is used to mix with it, being cheap 
merely walked direct to the well-known chair,!and abundant. It is coarser and in thicker 
and finding it vacant, with saddened look/jrolls. _It breaks readily, but does not tear, 
turned away and left the roof. and if chewed is granular and mucilaginous. 
“Time rolled on, her visits to the house/It lacks the delicate, sweet taste and smell of 


_ were renewed, and then it was that her sym-|cinnamon, having a peculiar woody, strong 


pathetic qualities were so touchingly dis-|flavor of its own. 

played. She seemed to realize the change| In ground spices, as a rule, we find much 
that had passed over us. She noticed our/reason for dissatisfaction. Their only merit 
indications of sorrow when we thought that|now is convenience, not quality. Nutmegs, 
she was sleeping, and, leaving the spot where|mace and cloves are so oily that to grind 
she was lying, she would offer us her paw|them easily, some absorbent like sawdust or 
with an expression of countenance which |starch is added, and this becomes a part of 
made itself felt. the ground spice as the first step, whatever 

“On more than one occasion she rose | may be added later. There is, however, but 
spontaneously from the warm rug, and, with a/little demand for ground nutmeg, American 
look which conveyed as impressively as words | housekeepers having the good sense to prefer 
could do the sympathy which she felt, she|the whole nats. 
rested her beautiful flaxen breast on the lap| Twelve specimens of cinnamon were ex- 
of the lonely one, clasped her in her arms,/amined. Only three of these contained any 
and licked the tear-bedewed cheeks.” cinnamon at all. Even these were mixed 

I knew a case where a. dog belonged to a/with cassia and sawdust. The other nine 
large family, and, as will be the case in fami-| were cassia and sawdust, mahogany sawdust 
lies, one of the children occasionally got into|being distinctly identified in some of them. 
disgrace, and was punished. Whenever this)|Three specimens of cassia were é¢xamined. 
happened, “ Flo” was sure to find out the}Two contained a very little cassia and a great 
sorrowing child, and, by licking its face and|deal of sawdust, but the third was nothing 
offering many caresses, would show her sym-|but sawdust, there being no trace of any spice 
pathy.—J. G. Wood. in it. 

The Spices We Buy.—Those spices like nut-| It was quite a pleasure after this to take 
megs, cloves, stick cinnamon, mace and all-|up ginger and find it so comparatively good. 
spice, which we buy by weight, and in the|/Of the twenty-eight specimens only seven 
form in which they are gathered, are not|(or twenty-five per cent.) were adulterated. 
exactly capable of adulteration. But there|Three of these were adulterated with starch 
is a certain deception to be guarded against./and turmeric, one with starch and mustard 
An inferior or cheaper quality of the same, | busks, one with turmeric, and two with starch 
or of a similar kind of spice, may be mixedjonly. The remaining twenty-one varied in 
with or substituted for better or more costly |color from a tawny white to brown, but were 
sorts, without any corresponding diminution |all fragrant and good, and some excellent. 
in price. For instance, wild nutmegs are|None were at all yellow, except the four to 
mixed with cultivated ones, bearing about|which turmeric bad been added. The dif- 
the same relations to the best qualities that |ference in color is owing simply to the pre- 
acider apple does toa fine Baldwin. It is|paration. The fleshy roots are scraped of the 
the same with mace and cloves, while cassia Park, as in whole white ginger root or the 
is substituted for cinnamon, so that it is al- preserved ginger. 
most impossible to find stick cinnamon that/is quite light in color. If the bark is left on, 
is not mixed with cassia. To learn to know lthe ginger is brown when ground. 
the genuine spices with certainty is our only | inger there is often a coating upon the roots. 
safeguard. Then, if we choose to buy o . it 


Then the ground ginger) from entering suits at law 


his is only lime, into which they have been! 


dipped to protect them from insects. Nut- 
megs are imported packed in lime for the 
same reason.—lV. EH. Farmer. 


True contentment is absolutely essential 
to happiness. There is a plant called selfish- 
ness, and if you will pull it up by its roots, 
you will find that it grows in the soil of 
misery. Were self completely renounced, 
and Christ fully received as all in all, sorrow 
would be so sweetly accepted by us that the 
sting of it would be taken away. We must 
be satisfied with what God appoints, or else 
we shall be constantly the prey of discom- 
fort, and the victims of disappointment. O 
Christian men and women, will ye not seek 
to be content with such things as ye have ?— 
Selected. 





THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1883. 


A letter from a distant correspondent asks 
whether a member of the Society of Friends 
can in harmony with his profession sue at 
law for damages for injury to his character 
through false charges. There is nothing in 
the letter to indicate whether this is simply 
an abstract question, on which our corre- 
spondent is desirous of having his opinions 
settled by comparison with the sentiments of 
others; or whether it bas reference to any 
case which has arisen,—and it is satisfactory 
to us that the question is so stated—for it is 
difficult for any of us, however well-inten- 
tioned, to arrive at correct conclusions where 
our sympathies or interests are involved. 

The general principle adopted by the So- 
ciety of Friends in all cases where one person 
feels himself wronged by another in any way, 
is that laid down by our Saviour for the guid- 
ance of his followers: “If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him bis fault 
between thee and him alone; if be shall hear 
thee, thou bast gained thy brother. But if 
he will not hear thee, then take with thee one 
or two more, that, in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be estab- 
lished,” &e. It is one of the duties of the 
overseers, who are under appointment in every 
Monthly Meeting, to attend to such cases, and 
to heal the breaches that might otherwise 
widen, and might disturb the peace of indi- 
viduals and of meetings. If the offender is 
convinced of his error, and willing to make 
suitable acknowledgment for the injury com- 
mitted ; then he should be forgiven for what 
he has done, in accordance with the com- 
mands of our Saviour. The exacting of a 
pecuniary fine does not seem consistent with 
that free and full forgiveness which every one 
of us needs at the hands of our Heavenly 
Father for our violations of his laws—nor is 
it favored by such texts as the following: 
“If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes.” “With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” 

As long ago as 1710, a provision was intro- 
duced into the Discipline, prohibiting Friends 
inst their fellow- 
members, except in cases where it might seem 


In whole| necessary to the overseers or other solid and 


judicious friends of the meeting to which the 
latter belonged. This rule was founded on 
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difference has been simply represented to be 
a mere characteristic of habit, kept up by 
the reverence for tradition which is so deeply 
rooted in the Semitic mind. It has never 
occurred to any one, so far as we know, that 
the direction taken by the hand of a Semitic 
scribe in writing was due to a physiological 
cause, namely, to the fact that his left hand 
was his better hand, and was much more 
ready and “dexterous” than the hand which 
we Aryans call the dexter. 


THE FRIEND. 


An East Wind in the East—H. H. Jessup, 
writes from Beirut to the Christian Weekly as 
follows : 

“ Have you ever thought what is meant in 
the Bible by an ‘east wind?’ Had you been 
here last week, you would have learned all 
about it by bitter experience. No wonder 
that Jonah’s head was scorched by it. In 
the Arabic version we read (Jonah iv. 8:) 
‘And it happened at the rising of the sun that 
God prepared a hot east wind and the sun 


Dr. Erlenmeyer insists that the writers of|smote on Jonah’s head, and he wilted and he 


the Old Testament, and probably the early 
Talmudists after them, naturally wrote with 
their left hands, and would have found it 
difficult, if not impossible, to write with the 
other hand. Hence it was only natural that 
manuscript should travel along a line which 
started from the right and ended on the left. 
Dr. Erlenmeyer says that this hypothesis is 
not a mere happy thought of his own, but 


asked death for himself and he said, My death 
is better than my life.’ 

“An east wind began to rage here on 
Wednesday, August 22nd. A deadening and 
oppressive heat settled over the land. The 
next two days it grew more intense. The air 
was dry and hot as the breath of a furnace. 
The birds sat motionless in the thick trees. 
The green leaves of the fig trees grew crisp 


that he has found striking confirmation ofjand dropped to the ground. Book-covers 


the theory in the Talmud. For instance, he 
cites a passage which insists that certain 
special prayers and inscriptions are always to 
be written with the right band, and not with 
the left. The execution of this exceptional 
prescription was a work of time, patience, 
and difficulty, and it is implied that the pro- 
cess of writing with the right hand was a 
departure from the ordinary, easy and natu- 
ral way of writing. The learned doctor also 
cites passages from the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament in which a particular stress seems 
to him to be laid upon the “ left-handedness” 
of the old Hebrews. Jacob and Job, he says, 
preferred to give the pre-eminent benediction 
with the left hand instead of the right. Jacob, 
“knowingly and deliberately,” laid his left 
hand upon the bead of his eldest grand-child. 
—London Echo. 


If we neglect a proper care of our bodies, 
disorders will hurt them ; if we omit to seek 
for spiritual nourishment, our souls will be in 
danger of perishing; and if we exercise not 
our reason, to cultivate and improve our na- 
tural understandings, to form us and our 
manners so as to be pleasing and profitable 
members of society, our spirits may in our 
progress through life, contract dispositions 
which, in course of time, may be inveterate 
and hard to be removed; dispositions which 
will much disqualify us for fulfilling our sev- 
eral departments in life with propriety, and 
with ease and satisfaction to ourselves and 
others.—Richard Shackleton. 





Every believer, while on earth, in his sev- 
eral calling, is an ambassador for Christ, 
though not called to the ministry. He has 
something of his Master’s character and in- 
terest to maintain. He derives his supplies, 
his supports, his instructions, from above: 
and his great charge and care should be to be 
faithful to his commission, and every other 
care he may confidently cast upon the Lord 
to whom he belongs. In this sense we are to 
take the state upon ourselves, to remember 
our dignity, and not to stoop to a conformity 
to the poor world among whom we live; we 
are neither to imitate their customs, nor re- 
gard their maxims, nor speak their language, 
nor desire their honors or their favors, nor 
fear their frowns; for the Lord whom we 
serve has engaged to maintain and protect us, 
and has given us his instructions, to which it 
is both our duty and our honor to conform. 


curled up as though they were being held by 
a coal grate. Doors, bureaus, and tables 
cracked with a loud noise, and warped with 
heat. Even the wooden ceilings cracked as 
if the boards were in agony. Men and beasts 
panted as if gasping for breath and parched 
for want of water. Our children awoke 
almost every hour of the night, calling for 
cold water. 

“T have rarely enjoyed anything more than 
I did the sight of a great flock of sparrows, 
driven by thirst to our yard, where there isa 
long trough of water. They plunged in, drank 
and drank again, flew around and fairly ex- 
ulted with delight at finding in this arid 
mountain and on such a day an abundance 
of water. A huge centipede plunged into our 
washbowl to slake his thirst, and although 
obliged to dispatch him for fear of his injur- 
ing some one of the family, I could not help 
allowing him to live long enough to enjoy the 
luxury of a draught of cool water. Writing 
was almost impossible, as the ink dried on 
the pen between the inkstand and the paper. 

“T had to ride four miles on horseback 
during the heat. Returning after sunset, I 
met — Bliss just coming up from Beirut. His 
first question was, ‘Is anybody left alive on 
the mountain?’ The heat in Beirut exceeded 
anything in the memory of the oldest in- 
habitant. No wonder Jonah wilted. Thou- 
sands of Syrians ‘ wilted’ on Friday, and I 
doubt not many said in thought if not in 


words, ‘My death is better than my life’ if 


this east wind continues.” 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 

Animal Remains in the Coal Measures.—An 
examination of some of the stumps of trees 
found in the coal measures of Nova Scotia 
has shown a number of species of fossil frogs, 
snails and insects entombed in them. 


Nitrate of Silver is sometimes used as a 
remedy in epilepsy, and when used for a con- 
siderable time the skin becomes of a peculiar 
This color has sometimes be- 


bluish color. 
come permanent. 
Manufacture of Canes.—Many are of im- 


ported wood, some from the tropics, China 
The Whongee canes 
from China are the stems of a species of 


and the East Indies. 


gigantic grass closely allied to the bamboo. 
The orange and lemon are highly prized and 
are imported chiefly from the West Indies. 


Myrtle sticks are imported from Algeria. The 





























Rajah stick is the stem of a Borneo palm, ang 


takes its name from the fact that thé Rajah 
will not let any go out of the country withoug 
paying a heavy duty. The palm canes 
more or less angular and are the leaf-stalig 
of the date palm. The Malacca canes are the 
stems of a slender climbing palm. 
Many imported sticks have to go th 
a process of straightening by mechanical 
means. They are buried in hot sand till t 
become pliable; then the workman bends 
in the direction opposite to its natural bend 
and so straightens it. To make the crook of 
curl for the handles, one end of the cane ig 
firmly placed in a vise, and a stream of firg 
from a gas pipe is poured on the part to be 
bent. 
the cane is pulled slowly and gradually row 
till the hook is formed. An additional appli 
cation of heat then serves to bake and per 
manently fix the curl.—Scientific American, — 
Defective Vision Among Weavers.—It is the 
business of a weaver to keep his eye upon the 
work. The shuttle does not require his at 
tention, still the eye, when on the cloth, cam 
not help following it. The sley moves at 
right angles, and the eye naturally takes in 
this motion also. These two motions struggle 
with each otber in their effect upon the eye 
and produce an unnatural strain which is 
weakening. Let anyone not accustomed to 
this try to follow the objects near the roadi 
side which he passes in a railway train. He 
will find it most fatiguing to the eye. The 


average speed of a railway train is about 30. 


miles an hour, and a shuttle in a calico loom 
runs at the rate of 10 miles an hour—but 
then the objects passed in a railway train are 
larger and at a greater distance. 

It is the suddenness of the motion which 
tires the nerves, and this is of course increased 
with the greater velocity of the loom. A 
hand loom weaver with 60 picks in a minute 
has not nearly the strain on bis eyes which # 
power loom weaver has with 200 picks @ 
minute.—The Textile Manufacturer. 

Corrosion of Iron.—Iron set in sulphur is 
frequently corroded owing to the presence im 
commercial sulphur of small portions of sul- 
phuric acids fae wee during sublimation of 
the sulphur. In the joint presence of moisture 
and acids corrosion takes place. The car- 
bonic acid gas of the air acts upon it, and as 
this and the moisture are always present im 
the air, iron so exposed is always affected 
more or less by rusting. Wet coal ashes 
corrode iron very rapidly. 

A manufacturer of fine cutlery found at 
one time a large portion of his goods being 
returned to him as in damaged condition 
Instead of the bright, clean surfaces for whieh 
such articles are noted, he found rusty, deeply 
oxidized blades. After much anxiety and 
watching to determine the cause, whether it 
was damp paper, the ill-will of some of-his 
agents, or other cause, it was located upom 
the man who sorted and wrapped the knives 
in packages. Everything he touched was 
found to rust, from the peculiar acid character 
of bis skin exhalations. 

Similarly, it is well known that some per 
sons cannot carry pocket-knives or bright 
iron articles, as keys, &c., about their person 
without their becoming very rusty. ; 

The rusting of iron proceeds with great 
rapidity after it has once commenced, becaus® 
the rust of iran is a ready absorber of moisture’ 











W hen sufficient heat has been oped 


and gases, and it thus constantly conveys 
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new elements of destruction into the yet un- 
changed metal. It is to this fact that the 
great difference in the rusting of used and 
unused rails, machinery and tools is due. 
Sympathy in a Dog.—The following touch- 
ing narrative is from the pen of a lady. 
“Some years ago we uae a large watch- 
dog, a mastiff, who, when he became old, was 
allowed the free range of the garden. We 
also had a little skye terrier, whom he took 
into his especial charge, walking with her, 
and apparently showing her the various walks, 
flower beds, &c. She bad, unfortunately, one 
great vault, 7. ¢., chasing the cat, who was 
also a pet. On one occasion she was taken 
in the act, and her master was administering 
a little castigation; whereupon the mastitf 
came up quietly to his master, and took his 
right arm in his mouth, not offering to bite, 
but asking him to withhold the coming stroke. 


‘THE FRIEND. 


we shall do it with our eyes open, and with- 
out paying the price of the delicate and costly 
cinnamon. The weight of good nutmegs 
should be nearly seven to the ounce, grocers’ 
weight. Very fine ones weigh eighty and 
one hundred to the pound, or five or six to 
the ounce. If pricked with a pin, the oil 
exudes visibly, and the pin also penetrates 
readily. Wild nutmegs are small and pointed. 
They are inferior in the amount of oil and in 
the general fragrance. 

The best cinnamon comes from Ceylon. It 
is the bark of a tree of the laurel family, 
which gives us, even in this temperate climate, 
such plants as our sassafras and our spice- 
bush. ‘The trees are topped like osier willows, 
and the cinnamon used is the bark from the 
young shoots, whieh form the bush at the 
top of the tree. It is cut twice a year. A 
tract not more than a quarter of a mile square 


“The successor to this dog was a still more|forms the great cinnamon orchard of Ceylon. 


remarkable animal, belonging to the St. Ber- 
nard breed. She was with us during a season 
of bitter bereavement. Herown altered looks, 
her quiet and sad demeanor, told how truly 
she shared in the prevailing sorrow. For 
many weeks she never entered the house 
(except the kitchen), but would often look 
wistfully up to the windows. Atlength, when 
she did venture into the dining-room, she 
merely walked direct to the well-known chair, 
and finding it vacant, with saddened look 
turned away and left the roof. 

“Time rolled on, her visits to the house 
_ were renewed, and then it was that her sym- 
pathetic qualities were so touchingly dis- 
played. She seemed to realize the change 
that had passed over us. She noticed our 
indications of sorrow when we thought that 
she was sleeping, and, leaving the spot where 
she was lying, she would offer us her paw 
with an expression of countenance which 
made itself felt. 

“On more than one occasion she rose 
spontaneously from the warm rug, and, witha 
look which conveyed as impressively as words 
could do the sympathy which she felt, she 
rested her beautiful flaxen breast on the lap 
of the lonely one, clasped her in her arms, 
and licked the tear-bedewed cheeks.” 

I knew a case where a. dog belonged toa 
large family, and, as will be the case in tami- 


No other countries produce so fine a quality, 
or so great a quantity, as the fertile and 
silicious tracts of Ceylon, and the neighbor- 
ing islands. The character of true cinnamon 
is the splintery, fibrous quality of it. It tears, 
rather than breaks, and is in small, thin rolls. 
The taste is sweet and spicy, and it retains its 
flavor long in the mouth. Cassia or Chinese 
cinnamon is used to mix with it, being cheap 
and abundant. It is coarser and in thicker 
rolls. It breaks readily, but does not tear, 
and if chewed is granular and mucilaginous. 
It lacks the delicate, sweet taste and smell of 
cinnamon, having a peculiar woody, strong 
flavor of its own. 

In ground spices, as a rule, we find much 
reason for dissatisfaction. Their only merit 
now is convenience, not quality. Nutmegs, 
mace and cloves are so oily that to grind 
them easily, some absorbent like sawdust or 
starch is added, and this becomes a part of 
tho ground spice as the first step, whatever 
may be added later. There is, however, but 
little demand for ground nutmeg, American 
housekeepers having the good sense to prefer 
the whole nuts. 

Twelve specimens of cinnamon were ex- 
amined. Only three of these contained any 
cinnamon at all. Even these were mixed 
with cassia and sawdust. The other nine 
were cassia and sawdust, mahogany sawdust 


lies, one of the children occasionally got into|being distinctly identified in some of them. 
disgrace, and was punished. Whenever this|Three specimens of cassia were examined. 
happened, “ Flo” was sure to find out the}Two contained a very little cassia and a great 


sorrowing child, and, by licking its face and/deal of sawdust, but the third was nothing 
offering many caresses, would show her sym- 


pathy.—J. @. Wood. 

The Spices We Buy.—Those spices like nut- 
megs, cloves, stick cinnamon, mace and all- 
spice, which we buy by weight, and in the 
form in which they are gathered, are not 
exactly capable of adulteration. But there 
is a certain deception to be guarded against. 
An inferior or cheaper quality of the same, 
or of a similar kind of spice, may be mixed 
with or substituted for better or more costly 
sorts, without any corresponding diminution 
in price. For instance, wild nutmegs are 
mixed with cultivated ones, bearing about 
the same relations to the best qualities that 
a cider apple does toa fine Baldwin. It is 
the same with mace and cloves, while cassia 
is substituted for cinnamon, so that it is al- 
most impossible to find stick cinnamon that 
18 not mixed with cassia. To learn to know 
the genuine spices with certainty is our only 
safeguard. Then, if we choose to buy cassia, 


but sawdust, there being no trace of any spice 
in it. 

It was quite a pleasure after this to take 
up ginger and find it so comparatively good. 
Of the twenty-eight specimens only seven 
(or twenty-five per cent.) were adulterated. 
Three of these were adulterated with starch 
and turmeric, one with starch and mustard 
busks, one with turmeric, and two with starch 
only. The remaining twenty-one varied in 
color from a tawny white to brown, but were 
all fragrant and good, and some excellent. 
None were at all yellow, except the four to 
which turmeric had been added. The dif- 
ference in color is owing simply to the pre- 

aration. The fleshy roots are scraped of the 

ark, as in whole white ginger root or the 
reserved ginger. Then the ground ginger 
is quite light in color. Ifthe bark is left on, 
the ginger is brown when ground. In whole 
inger there is often a coating upon the roots. 
his is only lime, into which they have been 
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dipped to protect them from insects. Nut- 


megs are imported packed in lime for the 
same reason.—V. E. Farmer. 


True contentment is absolutely essential 
to happiness. There is a plant called selfish- 
ness, and if you will pull it up by its roots, 
you will find that it grows in the soil of 
misery. Were self completely renounced, 
and Christ fully received as all in all, sorrow 
would be so sweetly accepted by us that the 
sting of it would be taken away. We must 
be satisfied with what God appoints, or else 
we shall be constantly the prey of discom- 
fort, and the victims of disappointment. O 
Christian men and women, will ye not seek 
to be content with such things as ye have ?— 
Selected. 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1883. 





A letter from a distant correspondent asks 
whether a member of the Society of Friends 
can in harmony with his profession sue at 
law for damages for injury to his character 
through false charges. There is nothing in 
the letter to indicate whether this is simply 
an abstract question, on which our corre- 
spondent is desirous of having his opinions 
settled by comparison with the sentiments of 
others; or whether it has reference to any 
case which has arisen,—and it is satisfactory 
to us that the question is so stated—for it is 
difficult for any of us, however well-inten- 
tioned, to arrivé at correct conclusions where 
our sympathies or interests are involved. 

The general principle adopted by the So- 
ciety of Friends in all cases where one person 
feels himself wronged by another in any way, 
is that laid down by our Saviour for the guid- 
ance of his followers: “If thy brother shall 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone; if he shall hear 
thee, thou bast gained thy brother. But if 
he will not hear thee, then take with thee one 
or two more, that, in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be estab- 
lished,” &c. It is one of the duties of the 
overseers, who are under appointment in every 
Monthly Meeting, to attend to such cases, and 
to heal the breaches that might otherwise 
widen, and might disturb the peace of indi- 
viduals and of meetings. If the offender is 
convinced of his error, and willing to make 
suitable acknowledgment for the injury com- 
mitted ; then he should be forgiven for what 
he has done, in accordance with the com- 
mands of our Saviour. The exacting of a 
pecuniary fine does not seem consistent with 
that free and full forgiveness which every one 
of us needs at the hands of our Heavenly 
Father for our violations of his laws—nor is 
it favored by such texts as the following: 
“Tf ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your tres- 
passes.” “With what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” 

As long ago as 1710, a provision was intro- 
duced into the Discipline, prohibiting Friends 
from entering suits at law against their fellow- 
members, except in cases where it might seem 
necessary to the overseers or other solid and 
judicious friends of the meeting to which the 
latter belonged. This rule was founded on 
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the eee that it was one of the duties of 
the Church to settle disputes among its mem- 
bers, and the duty of members to submit to 
its decisions, without the exposure and scan- 
dal resulting from the publicity of legal pro- 
ceedings. 

Where the offending party is not a member 
of our Society, and therefore not subject to 
its discipline, the Friend who is wronged has 
the right to claim the protection of the courts 
of law; and, in cases of slander, to demand a 
legal investigation which may establish his 
innocence of the charges circulated against 
him. But this right is one that ought to be 
cautiously exercised. Ifthe recourse to legal 
action is stimulated by a feeling of resent- 
ment for real or fancied wrong, the effect is 
almost certain to be injurious to the person 
who indulges this feeling—for it is incon- 
sistent with the Spirit of the Redeemer, which 
breathes good-will to all, even to those who 
have injured us, and inspired the commands, 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and per- 
secute you.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—On the 7th instant a conference 
was held between the Secretaries of War and of the In- 
terior, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and General 
Crook. It was decided that “the Apache Indians re- 
cently captured by General Crook, and all such as may 
be hereafter captured or may surrender themselves to 
him, shall be kept under the control of the War De- 
partment at such points on the San Carlos Reservation 
as may be determined by the War Department (but not 
at the agency without the consent of the Indian Agent), 
to be fed and cared for by the War Department until 
further orders. For the greater security of the people 
of Arizona and to ensure peace, the War Department 
shall be entrusted with the entire police control of all 
the Indians on the San Carlos Reservation, and charged 
with the duty of keeping the peace on the reservation 
and preventing the Indians from leaving it except with 
the consent of General Crook or the officers who may 
be authorized to act under him.” 

Chief Moses and Sar-Sop-kin, of the Columbia Reser- 
vation, and Tomaskat and Lot, of the Colville Reserva- 
tion, have had a conference with Secretary Teller and 
Indian Commissioner Price. Tomaskat requested that 
there be constructed upon the Colville Reservation a 
saw and grist mill, a boarding school to be established 
at Buonaparte Creek, to accommodate 100 pupils, and 
a physician to reside with them. 

Sar-Sop-kin asked to be allowed to remain on the 
Columbia Reservation, where he now lives, and to be 
protected in his rights as a settler, or to remove to the 
Colville Reservation if he so desires. In case he so re- 
moves and relinquishes all his claims on the Columbia 
Reservation, to have a hundred head of cattle for him- 
self and his people. The Secretary agreed to comply 
with these requests provided Congress shall make suffi- 
cient appropriations. The Secretary also agreed to ask 
Congress to make appropriations to enable him to pur- 
chase for Chief Moses a sufficient number of cows to 
furnish each of his band with two cows: to build a 
dwelling-house for Chief Moses at a cost of not less than 
$1000 ; to erect a building and maintain a school there- 
in ; to construct the saw and grist mill asked for as soon 
as it shall be required for use, and to furnish each head 
of a family or male adult person with one wagon, one 
double set of harness, one grain cradle, one plow, one 
harrow, one scythe, six hoes, and such other agricul- 
tural implements as may be necessary. All this on con- 
dition that Chief Moses shall remove to the Colville 
reservation, and relinquish all claim upon the Govern- 
ment for any land situate elsewhere. 

The Secretary further agreed that, if Moses and his 
people shall keep this agreement faithfully, he is to be 
paid in cash, in addition to all the above, $600 per 
annum during his life. This agreement is, of course, 
conditional upon Congress making the necessary ap- 
propriations, and Chief Moses will not be required to 
move to the Colville Reservation until the appropria- 
tions have been made. The Indians expressed them- 
selves entirely satisfied with the result of their confer- 
ence, 


THE FRIEND.’ 


A telegram from the City of Mexico says the treaty| great mortality is attributed to the large number of 
between the United States and Mexico, providing that} workmen and others who were in the hold. 


no troops of either country shall cross into the other in 


The returns issued by the Board of Trade show that 


pursuit of Indians has been “ prorogued” for one year.| during the 6th month British imports increased, 
The New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle| pared with that month in last year, by £5,200,000, 


says that this year’s cotton crop will be the greatest ever 

et produced in theSonth. It is estimated at 7,100,000 
och which is more than 1,600,000 bales larger than 
the crop of last year, and half a million larger than that 
of 1880-81, the largest hitherto recorded. The present 
crop, while 30 per cent. larger than that of the preced- 
ing season, is produced from an acreage 1.55 per cent. 
less, the plant of 1882-83 having been 16,590,000 acres 
and that of 1881-82, 16,851,000. This great difference 
in yield is attributed to the fact that the season of 1881 
-82 was exceptionally disastrous to cotton culture, 
while that of 1882-83 was unusually favorable. The 
Chronicle's estimate of the acreage of the crop just 
planted—that is, the crop of 1883-84—is 17,449,000 
acres, which is the largest yet reported. 

The Supreme Court of Missouri has decided that the 
High License law passed by the last Legislature of that 
State is constitutional, and applies to St. Louis as well 
as other parts of the State. 

Great forest fires are reported south of Kalama, Ore- 
gon ; the losses already are estimated at $200,000. At 
Oak Point, six miles of railroad and two locomotives 
have been destroyed. 


The Illinois State Entomologist reports that vast) waters are now subsiding. Traffic on the railways is 


numbers of the Hessian fly are now in a dormant con- 
dition so low down in the stalk that they are left behind 
in the stubble when the wheat is cut. 
the entire winter wheat region of Illinois. He advises 
that the stubble be burned at the earliest date possible, 


that the exports decreased 
£83,000. 

The Post says, De Lesseps has made a satisfi 
arrangement with the British Government in the maj. 
ter of the Suez Canal. - 

Judge O’Brien, in addressing the Grand Jury at 
Limerick, declared that the diminution in the number 
of outrages since the last Assizes amounted to a social 
revolution. 

The decision of the Home Government to repudiate 
the proposed annexation of New Guinea to Queensland, 
has caused discontent at the latter place. Premier 
MclIlwrath has stated in the Legislative Assembly that 
Queensland will do her utmost to effect the wishes of 
thecolonies. In the Legislative Assembly at Melbourne 
~ uae of Victoria declined to accept the decision 
as final. 

It is stated that a treaty has been concluded between 
Persia and Russia, settling the frontier as far as Af- 
ghanistan, and providing that if England protests 
against it Persia shall refer her to Russia. 

Heavy floods have prevailed in Surat, India, causing 
great damage to property and some loss of life. 


uring the same period 


interrupted. Five hundred houses have fallen at Surat, 
Many villages have been destroyed by the floods, and 


This is true of| thousands of people are homeless. 


More than one thousand deaths from cholera are re- 
ported for the week ending on First-day last in 


or else the infested fields be —— deeply and rolled.) About three-fifths of the number occurred in Damietta, 


The receipts of mackere 


at Gloucester, Massachu-| The sanitary cordon around this city stretches in a 


setts, this season, are 50 per cent. less than last season.’ circle fifteen miles in circumference. The Lazaretto at 


The receipts of codfish during the last six months ex- 
ceed by over 1,000,000 pounds those of the correspond- 


been 1,500,000 pounds below the average. 

As was to be expected, the mortality in New York 
last week shows a very heavy increase, the total deaths 
being 1051, against 716 the week previous, and of the 
former 672 were children under five years of age. This 
is a sad record, but in view of the severe and prolonged 
heat it can hardly excite surprise. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 504 


which was 74 more than during the previous week, and| 


215 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole numbe 


cholera infantum ; 39 of consumption ; 27 of marasmus; 
19 of old age; 17 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 14 of scarlet fever, and 10 of diphtheria. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 3's, 103} ; 34’s, 103}; 44’s, 113; 4’s, 
119}; currency 6’s, 128 a 132. 

Cotton.—There was very little movement, but prices 
remain about the same as last quoted. Sales of mid- 
dlings are reported at 10§ a 11 cts. per pound for up- 
lands and New Orleans. 

Petroleam.—Standard white, 74 a 7§ cts. for export, 
and 8} a 8§ cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour.—The demand continues limited, but prices 
were unchanged. Sales of 1800 barrels, including Min- 











Beyrout is crowded with fugitives from Egypt. The 


officers of the institution refuse to admit any more per- 
ing season of 1882, while the receipts of halibut have sons. 


It is reported in Cairo, that a yacht is being pre- 


pared and will be held in readiness to take the Khedive 


to Naples in the event of the spread of cholera making 


his departure necessary. 


On the 9th instant i was stated that provisions had 
given out at Damietta, and the people were starving. 
A number of European residents made an attempt to 
break the cordon around the town, and several were 
wounded. . 

According to advices from Behera, Egypt, the cattle 
plague has ended with the death of all the cattle in that 


r, 257 were males; 245 district. The cotton worm is now doing great damage 


females, and 234 under two years of age: 101 died of, there. 


Advices from Venezuela state that locusts are maki 
havoc in many parts of the country. They have reach 
Puerto Cabello, Valencia and inland districts on the 
same longitude. In one night all the vegetation in the 
neighborhood of Moron.was destroyed. It is feared 
they will soon reach the fertile valleys of Caraccas. 

he volcano on the Island of Ometepe, in Lake 


Nicaragua, which has been smoking for some time, is 


now reported in active eruption. 
leaving the island. : 
Cajame, Chief of the Yoqui Indians, in Mexico, was 
assassinated on Fourth-day, last week. It is believed 
that his death “throws all the rich lands and mines (in 


The inhabitants are 


nesota extras, at $5 a $6.12}; Pennsylvania family at| the Yoqui River district) open to the white men.” 


$4.87} a $5; western do. at $5.62 a $6.20, and patents 
at $6.25 a $7.25. Rye flour is dull at $3.50 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is lc. higher. Sales of 3700 bushels 
red in car lots at $1.07 a $1.17. Rye is nominal. Corn. 
—Car lots are in fair demand and steady. Futures are 


higher. Sales of 8500 bushels in lots at 50 a 62 cts.! : : 
Oats are higher. Sales of 9000 bushels in lots at 40 a| from Philadelphia, to convey passengers to the school, ; 


45 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 7th mo. 
7th, 1883.— Loads of hay, 144; loads of straw, 21. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, $1 
a $1.10 per 100 pounds; mixed, 90 cts. a $1 per 100 
pounds ; straw, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were dull and prices were a fraction lower: 
4700 head arrived and sold at the different yards at 
4} a 6} cts. per lb., the latter rate for a few extra. 

Sheep were dull and lower: 16,000 head arrived 
and sold at the different yards at 3} a 53 cts. and lambs 
at 4a 9 cts. per lb., as to condition. , 

Hogs were dull and unsettled: 3700 head arrived 
and sold at the different yards at 8} a 9} cts. per lb., 
as to quality. 

ForeIGN.—The steamship Daphne was launched at 
Glasgow, on the 3d instant. During this operation she 
fell over on her side, precipitating a number of people 
in the water. It is estimated that 150 persons were 


drowned. The Daphne turned upside down before 
sinking. Many persons on board swam ashore, and the 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the Stage will be at Westtown 
Station on the arrival of the 7.09 and 9.05 a. a. trains 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 


AT TUNESASSA. 
Wanted, a woman Friend to assist the Matron in 


household duties. Apply to ‘ 


Joseph S. Elkinton, 325 Pine street, © 
John Sharpless, Chester, Penna., 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M.D, 


Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 


of Managers. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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